THE PERSONAL RULE OF LOUIS XIV

of triumph upon the whole of Europe. The prestige of France
at that time was so great that at the Congress of Nimeguen, which
met to conclude peace, the diplomatists of every country spoke
French. At the last Congress, held in Westphalia in 1648, the
deliberations had still been carried on in Latin, the international
language; but at Nimeguen the negotiations went on in French,
though no official decision to this effect had been arrived at. Since
this time French has remained the diplomatic language of Europe,
being preferred to other languages on account of its clearness and
precision.

After the peace Louis kept up a strong army, whereas the other
states had disarmed, and he concluded treaties of alliance with the
German princes. At that time he felt so powerful that in the midst
of peace he ventured to annex the free city of Strasbourg and a
number of territories which he caused to be judicially awarded
to him by tribunals composed of French judges. Nobody dared
resist him; the princes, dissatisfied and uneasy, confined themselves
to forming a defensive league. No king of France had seemed so
powerful.

Yet if we follow the practice of statesmen of that period and
take territorial aggrandizement as our criterion in estimating the
results of this policy during the quarter of a century when the
King of France had an irresistible force at his disposal, we find
that the sum total of Louis XIV's acquisitions was quite a poor
one; in the north he obtained the fragments of Flanders and
Hainault which jointly compose the department of Nord to-day;
and on the east Franche-Comt6 and Strasbourg. He let slip the
opportunity of attaining the object of French policy as laid down
by Richelieu - that of extending the kingdom as far as the 'natural
frontiers' formed by the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine, said
by Caesar to have been the limits of ancient Gaul.

JRELIGIOUS CONFLICTS

Louis XIV desired to extend his absolute authority over even
the religion of his subjects. But here he met with a passive
resistance which led him into persecution. Following the practice
of his family, he had a Jesuit as his confessor, and under this
influence he resumed the work of counter-reformation in France.
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